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Views on 


EADERSHIP in solving the city- 
L fringe problem is a responsibility of 
the officials of the central city. Mu- 
nicipal officials generally are agreed that the 
best way to solve fringe-area problems is to 
annex outlying areas before the city is 
hemmed in by incorporated satellite towns 
(p. 76). The central city will benefit from 
the adoption of an annexation policy and of 
a redevelopment program. 

Most annual municipal reports are unat- 
tractive and dull. The covers generally are 
good but only about one in every four re- 
ports entices the citizen to read further. Berk- 
ley, Michigan, and University City, Mis- 
souri, have taken forward steps in printing 
sufficient reports to supply every family with 
a copy (p. 79). 

The number of separate departments 
should be reduced in cities where a large 
number of officials report directly to the ad- 
ministrator. The city managers in two cities 
where this has been done recently now have 
more time to devote to over-all administra- 
tion, planning, control, and public relations 
(p. 81). A trained assistant also can relieve 
the chief administrator of the pressure of 
routine work. City managers will find it 
worth-while to get such qualified help 
(p. 74). 

Few cities have adopted new sources of 
revenue during recent months (p. 85). The 
emphasis has been rather on cutting ex- 
penditures to avoid deficits—shades of the 
1930’s. The city councils of Los Angeles and 
Portland (Oregon) have considered a 10 per 
cent ‘‘across-the-board” cut. In Los Angeles 


the News 


department heads were asked to indicate 
what effects such a cut would have on serv- 
ices. St. Louis also considered a flat 10 per 
cent cut but decided later to use more intel- 
ligent methods. Most notable is the recent 
appointment by the mayor of New York 
City of a special committee with an expert 
staff to discover ways to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy. 

Assessing officials have decided that cities 
no longer are justified in using prewar price 
levels as a base for determining assessed val- 
uations (p. 88). ... More and more cities 
are preparing long-term capital budgets, 
which generally are closely tied in with the 
annual budgets (pp. 83 and 86)... . A use- 
ful technique in determining the priority of 
paving projects has been developed by the 
city manager of Toledo (p. 86)....The 
trend in zoning is revealed in the revised 
Norfolk ordinance (p. 85) and in steps being 
taken to develop basic standards for indus- 
trial zoning (p. 90)... . One of the better 
types of street name signs is being installed 
by an increasing number of cities (p. 87). 

The technique used by Denver in re- 
organizing its rubbish collection service 
shows how the people will cooperate on a 
definite program and how more and better 
service can be provided at the same cost 
(p. 81). ... More than 100 cities now use 
one-man police patrol cars exclusively, and 
500 other cities use both one- and two-man 
patrol cars (p. 82)... . It is significant that 
employees in 42 per cent of the cities of more 
than 10,000 population are members of 
state-administered retirement plans (p. 86). 
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Preparing Future City Managers 
By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


““Once trained in theory, the trainee needs practice, and that is where 
the manager of today comes into the picture.” 


VERY professional group, and I as- 
sume that city managers constitute a 
profession, has a responsibility to 

train future operatives. Increasingly, man- 
agers are aware of this prime necessity. The 
number of manager cities and villages is 
growing so rapidly that every effort must be 
exerted to produce qualified, young man- 
agers. There is less point in having a man- 
ager charter, if the manager’s position falls 
by default to a retired business man who 
wants something to do, or to a young fledg- 
ling who doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween budget control techniques and poli- 
tics in zoning. The managers are pitching on 
this problem, but they need more control 
and more practice. 

One of my interests at the University of 
Michigan is in training young men to go 
into city management. I believe we are 
*‘doing a job” in training, as are many other 
universities, but we need more help from the 
city managers. We cannot do it alone. There 
must be a broad bridge from university to 
managerial headquarters, rather than the 
hectic ferry service which is now operating. 
From time to time we do succeed in placing 
promising ‘“‘masters of public administra- 
tion” as administrative assistants to city 
managers. 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bromage, who has been 
on the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1928, early in the 1930’s was con- 
sultant to a State Commission of Inquiry into 
County, Township, and School District Govern- 
ment, and later was secretary of the Michigan Com- 
mission on Reform and Modernization of Govern- 
ment. He is author of several books on government, 
the most recent of which was published last year 
under the title of Introduction to Municipal Government 


and Administration. He is a member of the city council 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


But, too many keen young men, interested 
in local government, wind up with the fed- 
eral Bureau of the Budget or a state agency, 
because they cannot shop around any longer 
for a municipal job. Something is wrong 
somewhere, and I think I know where it is. 
It is in the office of the city manager who 
won't go to his council and ask for an ad- 
ministrative assistant “leg man’”’ at $3,000 to 
$4,000 per year. 

How can a young eager beaver ever learn 
all the skills and magic which managers 
practice, unless he can work at a desk and 
telephone close to the boss? For the man- 
agerial time and energy given to his general 
training, the administrative assistant can re- 
turn many dividends in doing leg work on 
facts, research, reports, and miscellaneous 
details which clutter up the executive’s desk. 
After several years the manager should ease 
the assistant out into his own job in some 
village or small city, and give someone else 
a chance to learn the profession. 

Too many managers take the easy “‘out,” 
about the council being unwilling to spend 
$3,500 for an administrative assistant. It is 
good economy in management to have one 
administrative assistant, and one less fire- 
man or patrolman. If a manager would train 
two patrolmen as reserve firemen, he could 
save one fireman and have an administra- 
tive assistant. The profession of city manage- 
ment is competing for brains in the market, 
and the federal and state services skim too 
much of the cream. 

Since 1914 the University of Michigan has 
run a graduate training program for city 
managers. Currently, the program requires 
some three semesters of residence and leads 
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to the degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration. Many of our graduate students come 
to us with B.A. degrees, but increasingly we 
are getting graduates of engineering colleges 
to enter the program of training in public 
administration. Once in the curriculum, the 
typical trainee takes courses in administra- 
tive management, fiscal management, per- 
sonnel management, administrative law, 
city planning, municipal problems, and may 
others, depending on his undergraduate 
preparation. If he comes to us as an engineer 
he must be saturated in public administra- 
tion. If he comes to us from liberal arts 
training in political science, he needs public 
administration plus courses in water supply, 
sewerage, and trafhic, for example. Once 
trained in theory, he needs practice, and 
that is where the managers of today come 
into the picture. 

What happens to the students who are not 
picked up by those energetic federal and 
state recruiting agencies? Since World War 
II, one of our graduates became the man- 
ager of Bangor, Maine. A second served as 
administrative assistant in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, and then obtained the post of manager 
in Ashland, Wisconsin. A third graduate is 
currently administrative assistant in Jack- 
son. A fourth served for a time as assistant 
planner in Flint, Michigan, and then be- 
came administrative assistant in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. A fifth is adminis- 
trative assistant in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. A sixth is assistant engineer in Port 
Huron, Michigan, and doubles in brass as 
administrative assistant. In Michigan the 
managers of Berkley, Muskegon, Pontiac, 
and Saginaw also have administrative as- 
sistants. Our objective in Michigan for the 
next few years should be to double the num- 
ber of such positions available. 

It is to the credit of the managers in Mich- 
igan that they take a real interest in the 
training program for young men at the Uni- 
versity. Each year various managers are in- 
vited to conduct an afternoon session of the 
graduate seminar on municipal problems. 
There has never been a refusal from a busy 
city manager. They sometimes drive many 
miles to conduct the seminar, discuss their 


management techniques, and look over the 
current crop of graduate students. 

For many years, Manager Edward S. 
Clark of Kalamazoo (now retired) held an 
annual field day for the graduate students. 
They went by bus to Kalamazoo; spent the 
morning in being briefed on organization, 
departmental operations, and machine pro- 
cedures; devoted the afternoon to detailed 
presentations of departmental operations; 
split up into groups for field trips to police, 
fire, and other units; and came home ex- 
hausted but indoctrinated with managerial 
principles. 

In 1949 and again in 1950 the University 
held a two-day management clinic which 
was well supported by the Michigan chapter 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League. In these institutes the man- 
agers discuss their current problems of or- 
ganization, personnel, and procedure; listen 
to University people on such aspects as em- 
ployee morale and survey techniques; and 
bat around on management theory and 
practice. Again, the graduate students sit in 
on the sessions and learn stuff that isn’t in 
the textbooks which their professors write. 

While the University of Michigan, in 
1914, was apparently first in the field with a 
specific training program for city managers, 
many other institutions of higher learning 
have been and are active in similar efforts. 
To mention a few state universities, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Maine, and Minnesota have 
developed training for city and town man- 
agement. Syracuse University, the Univer- 
sity of Denver, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia have likewise emphasized training for 
administrators in local government. Other 
institutions, too numerous to mention here, 
have graduate training in public adminis- 
tration, and increasing emphasis is being 
given to the profession of city management. 
The success of any such educational pro- 
gram must depend upon an available supply 
of administrative assistant positions in coun- 
cil-manager cities. 

One alternative to the administrative as- 
sistant channel into city management is to 
throw the young trainee directly into the 
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small city or village and let him sink or 
swim. This has been done and is still being 
done. It is probably a good prospect for the 
unusually mature and gifted trainee. But 
most mortals can profit from a year or two 
as an administrative assistant, as part of a 
management team. 

If city managers will open up the jobs, 
they will be making the managers of tomor- 
row. In return any university must be pre- 
pared to heed their critique of the product 
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which they buy. I am confident that the 
views of city managers on how training 
should be modified and improved will be 
welcome in any university trying to accom- 
plish this mission. It must be a mutual en- 
deavor between university and managers in 
any region, for the “‘field’? must come to the 
university and the university must go to the 
field. Let’s pull together in training the 
city managers who will be needed in the 
years to come. 


City Annexation Programs and Policies 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


The second of two articles which together form a comprehensive analysis 
of fringe areas and efforts to solve the problems they create. 


O-THIRDS of the 108 responding 
cities which have absorbed land area 
since 1944 believe that no alternative 

is better than annexation in solving fringe 
area problems. This conviction is particu- 
larly prevalent among the medium and 
small cities where only one of four concludes 
that annexation is not the best solution. 
Large cities are much less sure of the wisdom 
of annexation, for more than two-fifths of 
them feel that annexation is not the fore- 
most choice. Excluding the two ranking 
preferences among nonannexation options, 
the suggestions are widely scattered. 

The leading alternative which includes 
almost 40 per cent of all nonannexation 
preferences relates to county government 
and generally centers on an increase in the 
powers of this governmental unit. Several 
urge that counties be given subdividing, 
zoning, building, and sanitation powers. A 
few mention the need for a county-wide or 
regional planning body, while others feel 
that a county manager form of government 
would be the best antidote to fringe-area dif- 

* Epiror’s Norte: Mr. Bollens, who has a Ph.D. 
degree in political science from the University of 
Wisconsin, is an analyst in the Bureau of Public 
Administration, and lecturer in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is also executive secretary of the West- 
ern Governmental Research Association. The first 


article in this series appeared in the March, 1950, 
issue. 


ficulties. The second most frequent ap- 
proach, mentioned by one-fifth of the non- 
annexation advocates, involves an enlarge- 
ment of the existing urban jurisdiction 
through either the merging of the city and 
the county or the creation of a unified 
metropolitan government. The next three 
alternatives, each specified an equal number 
of times, together constitute one-third of the 
suggested alternatives. They are granting ex- 
traterritorial power to cities, encouraging 
incorporation by the fringes, and fostering 
intergovernmental cooperation, especially 
between city and county planning commis- 
sions. 

Noteworthy among recent intergovern- 
mental cooperative efforts are those of the 
city and county of Denver and Arapahoe 
County under which Denver supplies water 
to certain areas in exchange for Arapahoe 
County’s participation in establishing plan- 
ning controls, building restrictions, and 
sewage disposal facilities in the area receiv- 
ing water. Other infrequent general pro- 
posals are to limit annexation and stimulate 
development within the city, and to refuse 
annexation requests and provide no service 
by contract. 

1 As in the first article, cities of 100,000 to ove: 
1,000,000 population, 25,000 to 100,000, and 5,000 


to 25,000 are designated throughout this article as 
large, medium, and small cities, respectively. 
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Although most of the cities agree that an- 
nexation is the best answer to the problem of 
correlating urban areas and functions, only 
37 or about one-third have general annexa- 
tion programs as part of their community 
plans. About one-half of the medium-sized 
cities have such programs as compared to 37 
per cent of the large cities and less than 17 
per cent of the small municipalities. Of the 
37 cities possessing annexation programs, 27 
are willing to take in financially unattractive 
as well as attractive fringe portions. 

Despite the limited number of annexation 
programs in operation, a sampling reveals 
the rich diversity of individual methods. 
Among the large cities, the Milwaukee De- 
partment of Annexation clarifies the merits 
of annexation while circulating petitions in 
the fringe, and widely distributes a pam- 
phlet, Annexation: Key to Prosperous Commu- 
nity, which effectively compares the govern- 
mental cost and services of the fringe and the 
city and discloses the misleading tactics em- 
ployed by the opponents. The Dallas pro- 
gram is based on willingness of the fringe 
residents to be annexed and the needs of the 
city in accordance with the city’s ability to 
provide services in a reasonable time. 

Supplying accurate data on taxes and 
facilities and assisting fringe residents to pre- 
pare petitions are the main approaches used 
by Sacramento. Wichita considers each 
fringe area to determine whether city serv- 
ices and improvements can be provided at a 
cost which the present and future property 
value can support. If the annexations can 
be soundly financed, areas already devel- 
oped and not incorporated are annexed and 
a sufficient amount of undeveloped territory 
is absorbed so as to satisfy the demands of 
developers for housing and commercial area. 
A serious effort is being made to control ex- 
pansion and foster compact growth so that 
city services can be economically provided. 

Amarillo, Texas, one of the medium-sized 
cities, reviews fringe area developments an- 
nually in order to be prepared to absorb 
rapidly urbanizing sections. No city taxes 
are levied during the year in territory an- 
nexed to Greenville, South Carolina. Fur- 
thermore, councilmanic wards are promptly 
rearranged to give the new part of the city 


proper representation; the city assumes the 
fringe’s bonded indebtedness and the fringe 
takes up the prorated assessed value of all 
outstanding city bonds; and planning and 
zoning controls and all city services are 
promptly extended. 

So far as possible zoning which existed in 
the annexed area prior to annexation is re- 
tained by Madison, Wisconsin. In addition, 
the city aids in preparing all necessary an- 
nexation forms and advises outlying prop- 
erty owners of annexation procedures. The 
Texas city of San Angelo has prepared a 
master plan which encompasses the city and 
the fringe and which attempts to anticipate 
future growth plans and developments. It is 
annexing sufficient area to accommodate 
foreseeable expansion needs. The advantages 
of annexation are continually demonstrated 
to the fringe by San Jose, California, which 
also encourages these areas to develop to the 
logical growth pattern of the entire city- 
fringe community. 

Complete information for fringe residents 
on the advantages of annexation is devel- 
oped by Stockton, California, whose officials 
meet with the out-of-city dwellers to bring 
about complete understanding. The Tucson, 
Arizona, plan is to stress the protection 
which will accrue to fringe property owners 
under city police, fire, sanitation, and zoning 
regulations. A long-range program of study 
by San Leandro, California, and its neigh- 
boring noncity residents has been estab- 
lished to develop facts and information gen- 
erally useful in evaluating annexation. One 
of the cities of small population, Oxnard, 
California, is attempting to use its master 
plan to influence the proper development of 
subdivisions within the fringe in such man- 
ner as to make them attractive for annexa- 
tion purposes. This California municipality 
is striving to offer superior municipal serv- 
ices at a reasonable tax rate in order to in- 
crease the desirability of being part of the 
city. 

The unique features of different programs 
have been emphasized here, but there are 
certain elements which are common to most 
annexation plans: (1) collecting detailed 
facts about the fringe and its relationships 
with the city; (2) considering the effect of 
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current and probable fringe developments 
in planning the city; (3) making certain that 
city finances are ample to render services 
promptly; and (4) taking the initiative in 
presenting accurate data to the outlying 
area on comparable costs and services; and 
(5) developing mutual understanding be- 
tween the city and the fringe. 

There is substantial agreement as to what 
features should be included in a generally 
applicable annexation policy. The most bas- 
ic point of concurrence by a majority of the 
cities is that annexations should be general 
and not selective. Decisions regarding an- 
nexations must therefore not be based solely 
upon the adequate or inadequate quality of 
existing public facilities and standards 
(streets, sewers, and subdivision regulations) 
or upon the taxable possibilities of the area. 
Advocates of a general annexation policy 
feel that if poorly developed areas are not 
regulated, they will become increasing haz- 
ards and nuisances to the city. The adverse 
effect of unsatisfactory fringe development, 
it is repeatedly urged, is more costly than 
considerable subsidy by the city after the 
area is annexed. Furthermore, annexation is 
frequently the only available means by 
which fringes can be promptly and com- 
pletely improved. Comprehensive planning 
benefits will accrue only when general an- 
nexations are favored. The most recent dra- 
matic example of a general annexation pol- 
icy in action occurred in Houston when 79 
square miles were annexed in 1949. A prin- 
cipal objective of this absorption is to im- 
prove the standards of fringe developments. 

A second point of accord is that the city 
must accept leadership and responsibility in 
working out the problems of the city-fringe 
community if it is to avoid curtailment of its 
own growth by a ring of autonomous local 
units. Lack of initiative may lead to the city 
being confronted with a declining tax base, 
increases in the per capita costs of services, 
and rigidly fixed boundaries. By assuming 
this directing role a city can intelligently 
control its orderly growth and protect the 
well-being of its residents. 

Another feature of a generally applicable 
annexation policy about which there is sub- 
stantial agreement is that annexation should 
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be preferably undertaken when the fringe is 
becoming urbanized and first needing city 
services and before it is substantially devel- 
oped. This is to facilitate the application of 
proper controls when they will be most ef- 
fective and will avoid future economic waste. 

A final point of agreement is that munici- 
pal expansion must conform to the require- 
ments of sound financing and well balanced, 
over-all development. Areas should be ab- 
sorbed when a full complement of municipal 
services can be provided to them without 
delay and within the financial ability of the 
city. Intelligent development of the newly 
acquired area should not take place at the 
expense of the older parts of the city. The 
older city sections should continue to be im- 
proved, and improvements made in new and 
old city sectors should be interrelated so as to 
produce the maximum amount of benefit. 

One-fifth of the cities feel that their state 
annexation laws are unduly restrictive to ab- 
sorption of fringe areas. Areas which the 
city wants to annex must petition in Ari- 
zona. The California law is criticized for not 
providing better machinery for annexing 
islands within the city, for being inadequate 
in defining what constitutes parcels of land, 
and for not permitting inter-county annexa- 
tions. An act of the state legislature is re- 
quired in Florida and Georgia. The annexa- 
tion election must be held in an off-election 
year in Indiana. Certain annexations cannot 
be made without the approval of the town- 
ship board in Michigan. 

Unplatted areas in South Dakota cannot 
be absorbed without the consent of the 
owners. Texas general law cities are strictly 
limited regarding the amount of area con- 
tained in any annexation. The West Vir- 
ginia law which permits circuit court judges 
to disapprove an annexation should a “‘rea- 
sonable and substantial number of protes- 
tants appear” is ambiguous as to what con- 
stitutes a “reasonable and substantial num- 
ber.” 

The most frequent objection to the exist- 
ing state laws is the requirement that the 
area can be joined to the city only through 
a separate majority vote or petition by the 
fringe. A change allowing absorption through 
majority approval of the city and fringe 
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combined is frequently urged. Some cities 
feel that annexation should be made manda- 
tory when the welfare of the entire city- 
fringe community is involved. 

In connection with the need for possible 
state law changes, the repeated praise given 
by Virginia cities to their state annexation 
procedure is impressive. Their experience 
warrants careful examination by cities in 
other states. Virginia annexation proceed- 
ings are not decided by popular vote, but 
through judicial decision by a three man 
special court. Several Virginia cities ap- 
praise the legislation as ‘“‘the best in the 
United States, but it is constantly being at- 
tacked by the General Assembly which is 
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controlled by the counties who want more 
restrictive laws so the cities cannot annex.” 

The statement of a Virginia city manager 
that a sound annexation policy will be of 
little significance unless it is coupled with 
state annexation laws similar to those of 
Virginia raises an important question which 
is worthy of serious consideration. If thorough 
analysis of the Virginia state annexation 
procedure conclusively proves that it has 
been an effective device for eliminating 
fringe area problems, cities throughout other 
states may find that this is the key to their 
fringe problem and will therefore want to 
work for revision of their state annexation 
laws. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Open House 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina, recently 
held a special open house for some 25 mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce industrial 
relations committee, followed up later by a 
general open house for students in the local 
schools. The businessmen were taken on a 
tour of the city warehouse, yard, water 
plant, sewage treatment plant, abattoir, in- 
cinerator, and land fill area. 

Highlight of the tour was a full-scale dis- 
play of motor equipment including police 
and fire apparatus at thecity yard. The direc- 
tor of finance led the guests through the new 
warehouse and explained how savings were 
made through quantity purchases and stor- 
age. Each type of article stored was labeled 
to indicate the unit savings, the number of 
units sold to date, and the total savings to 
date. Costing $50,000 the warehouse is ex- 
pected to save from $100,000 to $150,000 
yearly. 

At the sanitary land fill the public works 
director pointed out its advantages over in- 
cineration. Throughout the tour City Man- 
ager C. E. Perkins and other city officials 
emphasized the value of modern machinery 
and methods. Information about the exhib- 
its was set forth in a special edition of the 


city manager’s news letter which was given 
to each person making the tour. Local news- 
papers carried pictures and articles about 
the tour and the exhibits. 


Annual Reports 


Thirty-six cities have issued annual re- 
ports during the past month: Glendale, 
Pasadena, and Petaluma, California: Glen- 
coe, Illinois; Junction City, Kansas; Booth- 
bay Harbor, Bucksport, Houlton, Mount 
Desert, Norway, Richmond, Rockland, and 
Stonington, Maine; Montgomery County 
and Westminster, Maryland; Middleboro, 
Massachusetts; Berkley, Marysville, and 
Pontiac, Michigan; Lebanon, Sedalia, and 
University City, Missouri; Carey, Ohio; 
Grants Pass, Oregon; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Bellows Falls, Bethel, Brattleboro, 
Randolph, Rockingham, St. Johnsbury, and 
Springfield, Vermont; Fredericksburg and 
Henrico County, Virginia; Pullman, Wash- 
ington; and Fox Point, Wisconsin. 

The annual reports of all of these cities 
are in pamphlet style, approximately 69 
inches in size, except the reports of five 
places which are mimeographed: Lebanon, 
Missouri; Grants Pass, Oregon; Fox Point, 
Wisconsin; Henrico County, Virginia; and 
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Pullman, Washingon. The Junction City, 
Kansas, report consists of only one page of 
newspaper size. The report of only one city, 
Charleston, South Carolina, is issued in 
bound book form. 

The reports of four municipalities are 
printed in two colors: Glencoe, Illinois; 
Glendale and Pasadena, California; and 
Montgomery County, Maryland. The Glen- 
coe report is an eight-page folder containing 
financial data; 2,000 copies cost $85 and 
they were mailed with water bills The 60- 
page Padadena report is profusely illus- 
trated with attractive action photographs, 
with the last six pages devoted to financial 
data. The Glendale report is written in an 
interesting style; financial data are shown in 
two large charts toward the end of the report 
along with two pages of highlights for the 
year 

The Montgomery County report starts off 
with an organization chart, roster of offi- 
cials, highlights for the past year, and plans 
for 1950 and the future. Departmental re- 
ports are illustrated with photographs and 
charts, and marginal headings make the re- 
port easy to read. The 24-page report of 
University City cost $1,500 for 15,000 copies 
printed by offset. A copy was mailed to each 
family in the city. The Pontiac report con- 
tains articles written in news style; one of the 
early pages lists what happened in 1949 and 
the last page outlines plans for 1950. 


Departmental Reports 


Among the annual departmental reports 
received during the past month were those 
of the civil service commissions of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Wayne County, Michigan; 
annual financial reports of Austin, Texas; 
Bal Harbor and Miami Beach, Florida; 
Quebec, Canada; St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
Meridian, Mississippi; annual reports of the 
city auditors of Oakland and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and Roanoke, Virginia; the report of 
the housing authority of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; the city engineer’s report of Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin; the report of the park and 
recreation department, Roanoke, Virginia; 


the report of the city plan board of Dayton, 
Ohio; and the reports of the public works 
departments of Arlington County, Virginia, 
and Montreal, Canada. 


Tax Leaflets 


Hartford, Connecticut, has published an 
eight-page folder printed in two colors, en- 
titled The City Manager Answers Your Ques- 
tions, which consists of the script of a radio 
program recently delivered over a local ra- 
dio station by City Manager Carleton F. 
Sharpe. A total of 45,000 copies of the leaflet 
are being distributed with tax bills. 

Manchester, Connecticut, has issued an 
eight-page folder showing in_ illustrated 
form the income and expenditure dollar, 
monthly costs of municipal services com- 
pared with well-known commodities, and 
other financial data, together with a roster 
of officials. 

Hopkins, Minnesota, recently distributed 
by mail to all residents and places of business 
in the city a four-page folder showing the 
amount paid by the average home owner in 
local taxes, the distribution of revenues and 
expenditures for the 1950 budget, and the 
allocation of the tax dollar among several 
governmental] units. 

East Hartford, Connecticut, recently en- 
closed with tax bills a six-page leaflet giving 
comparative operating costs for the past five 
years and an explanation of the current tax 
bill, together with the existing tax rates of 
other towns in the metropolitan district. 

Griffin, Georgia, has started a series of 
six-page bulletins printed in two colors. The 
first bulletin presents a simple explanation of 
the 1950 budget and a summary of chief 
projects to be undertaken. 

Alexandria, Virginia, has issued a one- 
page statement showing a large chart which 
portrays graphically the cost of various mu- 
nicipal services to the typical family on a 
monthly basis, pointing out that schools and 
debt service take 39 per cent of the total. 
The leaflet is entitled What You Get for Your 
Tax Dollars In Alexandria. 
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News of the Month 





Shows How to Provide More 
Service at Same Cost 
ENVER will provide regular rubbish 
collection service to all residents by 
mid-1950. A preliminary survey by the 
city’s budget and personnel office of all 
phases of the rubbish collection operation 
had revealed that Denver residents were 
using all types and sizes of containers and 
that yard rubbish was piled up outside of 
containers; that collections varied from four 
to eight weeks during the summer months, 
with only sporadic collections during winter 
months; and that residents had no clear-cut 
rules to guide them. 

New regulations were drafted and tested 
in a designated area of 175 blocks. Residents 
in this area were provided a frequent collec- 
tion service on a regularly scheduled basis. 
A crew of trained inspectors, armed with 
highly readable explanatory pamphlets, 
called upon householders in the test area to 
explain the new rubbish preparation instruc- 
tions, including the bundling or storing of 
all collectible materials in easily handled 
containers. Inspectors accompanied the col- 
lection crews to record the extent of co- 
operation on the part of each household. 

After six weeks nearly one-third of the 
residents were complying fully with the reg- 
ulations. While householders were generally 
reluctant to buy new refuse containers, there 
was widespread improvement in preparing 
the rubbish for collection. This enabled 
crews to cover almost nine blocks per day in 
the test area as compared with only two 
blocks outside the test area. 

The rubbish collection service, formerly a 
subsidiary activity of the public works de- 
partment, has been set up as a separate divi- 
sion of the department, organized internally 
along functional lines rather than strictly 
according to district boundaries. This divi- 
sion also will perform street-cleaning and 
other related activities. 

Storage of vehicles and equipment has 
been decentralized, a new system of cost ac- 
counting installed, and new types of collec- 


tion equipment including a large-capacity, 
low-sided trailer designed by operating of- 
ficials and constructed in the city shops, will 
be hauled by tractors in a shuttle system. 

The test demonstration indicated that 
uniform collection regulations coupled with 
a scheduled, year-round collection service of 
high quality will enable the city to provide 
considerably more service without an in- 
crease in cost—HucGu R. CATHERWOOD, di- 
rector of budget and personnel, and JoHn W. 
INGRAM, retained by management division 
of the budget and personnel office. 


Two Cities Organize Activities 
to Save Manager’s Time 


HOENIX, Arizona, and Eau Claire, 

Wisconsin, are adopting administrative 
reorganization plans. In Phoenix, City 
Manager Ray W. Wilson has instituted 
a plan for reducing the number of depart- 
ment heads reporting to the manager from 
27 to eight. The present independent de- 
partments of engineering, streets and sanita- 
tion, mechanical maintenance, water, sewer 
and sewage disposal, transportation, airport, 
and three inspection departments (building, 
electrical, and plumbing) have been com- 
bined in a department of public works. 
Under a department of finance are being 
brought the independent departments of 
city assessor, purchasing, treasurer, audi- 
tor’s office, and property and insurance. 

The chief departments in Phoenix will be 
personnel, finance, planning and zoning, 
fire, police, health, library, public works, 
and parks and recreation. Other depart- 
ments are the city attorney and city clerk 
who serve both the council and the manager, 
and the housing authority which is ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

In Eau Claire, City Manager James R. 
Pollock has proposed to the council that the 
number of departments be cut from 17 to 
nine. The proposed departments would be: 
city clerk, law, finance, public works and 
utilities, fire, police, parks and recreation, 
public welfare, and housing. As in Phoenix, 
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reorganization concerns mainly the finance 
and public works departments. The present- 
ly independent offices of the assessor, 
treasurer, comptroller, and purchasing agent 
would be brought together in a finance de- 
partment, and the activities of engineering, 
streets, sewers, bridges, airports, water sup- 
ply and distribution, waterways, buildings, 
parking lots, refuse disposal, sewage disposal, 
and street lighting, would be consolidated 
in a public works department. 

The city managers of these cities, in 
submitting reorganization plans to their 
city councils, pointed out that there are too 
many separate departments for coordinated 
action and that the grouping of related 
activities in a smaller number of depart- 
ments would result in more effective super- 
vision. They also pointed out that the pro- 
posed reorganization plans would provide a 
more flexible organization under which 
more effective use can be made of personnel 
and equipment. Overlapping jurisdiction 
would be eliminated and the manager would 
have more time to devote to over-all ad- 
ministration, control, planning, and public 
relations. 


Small Debt-Free City Makes 
Plans for Future 
L CERRITO, California, has recently 
issued a 15-page report, entitled Fore- 
cast for the Future, prepared by City Manager 
Edwin S. Howell. The population of this 
city has increased from 7,000 in 1940 to an 
estimated 21,000 at the present time, and the 
city manager points out that during the past 
two years the city has built a $30,000 li- 
brary, a $14,000 police station, a $13,000 
fire station, and in addition has spent 
$105,000 for maintenance and construction 
of streets—all of this work having been done 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. The city is en- 
tirely debt free. 

One page in the report shows an analysis 
of the cost of city and county services as com- 
pared with the cost of utility services for a 
typical residence assessed at $2,220. The an- 
nual taxes paid to the county totaled $103, 
to the city $22, or a total of $125; while the 
cost of gas, electricity, water, and telephone, 


| April 
for the same residence was $221 a year. An- 
other tabulation shows the source and pur- 
poses for which the federal, state, and local 
tax dollars are used. The main purpose of 
the report, however, is to list various proj- 
ects the city will need during the next several 
years so that they can be considered in rela- 
tion to their desirability and ability of the 
citizens to pay for them. 


New Graduate Fellowships in 
Public Administration 


HE Bureau of Governmental Research 

of Detroit, Michigan, has just an- 
nounced a maximum of five Lent D. Upson 
Fellowships in citizen leadership and public 
administration for 1950-51. Scholarship, 
leadership qualities, and personal interest of 
candidates will all be considered, with per- 
sonal interviews generally required. Stipends 
will range from $1,800 to $2,250 for a 12 to 
15 months’ period. On-the-job training of 
not less than 1,080 hours will be required in 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. Fellows will be enrolled for regular 
courses leading to the degree of Master of 
Public Administration or its equivalent. 
This course work will be taken at a univer- 
sity (Michigan State College, University of 
Michigan, or Wayne University) as deter- 
mined by the Bureau. The fellows will also 
have opportunities to hear outstanding au- 
thorities in some 15 special seminar meet- 
ings, to be arranged during the period of 
training. 


One-Man Police Cars Used in 
Two-Thirds of Cities 
WO-THIRDS of the cities in the 
United States with populations of 
10,000 or more use one-man police patrol 
cars for at least part of their patrol activities. 
A total of 111 out of 947 reporting cities indi- 
cate that they use one-man cars exclusively, 
513 cities use both one and two-man patrol 
cars, while the remaining 323 cities use only 
two-man patrol cars. Seventy-seven of the 
111 cities using one-man cars exclusively are 
from 10,000 to 25,000 in population. 
Of the 624 cities with some one-man cars, 
597 supplied information on the shifts when 
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such cars are used. One-man patrol cars are 
used only on the day shift in 214 cities, on 
both day and evening shifts in 101 cities, and 
on all three shifts in 282 cities. More details 
on motorized polic patrol work will appear 
in the 1950 Municipal Year Book which will 
be published in June. 

Two cities that have recently changed 
over to one-man patrol cars are University 
City, Missouri (33,023), and San Leandro, 
California (26,701). The change enabled 
University City to double the number of 
patrol cars without any increase in police 
personnel. Each car is equipped with three- 
way radio. When San Leandro reduced the 
police work week to 40 hours in January, 
one-man patrol cars were put in operation. 
Three one-man patrol cars are used on the 
evening and night shifts and a sergeant in a 
fourth car is also on each shift. These cars are 
equipped with two-way radio. 


More Cities Prepare Long-Term 
Capital Improvement Programs 


OUR cities have recently prepared 

capital improvement programs: Flint, 
Michigan; Hartford, Connecticut; Roch- 
ester, New York; and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Two other cities—Dayton, Ohio, and 
Richmond, Virginia—have just started to 
work on five-year capital programs. 

In Flint, City Manager Harold M. 
Kinder submitted to the city council a capi- 
tal improvement program for 1950-51 which 
provides for the financing of numerous 
projects on a pay-as-you-go basis. A total of 
$907,000 from current tax revenues will be 
spent during the year beginning July 1 for 
street and bridge construction, sewer im- 
provements, recreational facilities, airport 
expansion, fire equipment, and flood con- 
trol. The capital program is being financed 
from a levy of $3 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation; this method will be used annually 
until improvements totaling $18,000,000 
have been completed. The capital budget 
was worked out over a period of months 
through numerous conferences between the 
city manager, department heads, and the 
city Commissioners. 

The five-year capital budget in Hartford, 
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recently submitted to the council by City 
Manager C. F. Sharpe, proposes the ex- 
penditure next year of $3,735,000 to be 
financed by general obligation bonds and 
$813,000 to be financed jointly from a re- 
serve fund and from current taxes. This pro- 
gram, based on individual project proposals 
prepared by the departments and the man- 
ager, was not formally adopted by the coun- 
cil but will be used as a guide in the con- 
sideration of individual projects. The total 
program for the next five years is $19,556,- 
000 and is so arranged that the annual cost 
of debt service will be stabilized at approxi- 
mately the 1948-49 level of $1,600,000, or 
about 8 per cent ot the total current budget. 

In Rochester, City Manager Louis B. 
Cartwright recently submitted to the city 
council a five-year capital budget listing im- 
provements totaling $26,000,000 for a 
variety of public works projects and equip- 
ment. The program would be financed 
without issuing bonds, except for water 
utility projects, based on a property tax rate 


of slightly more than 30 mills, and at the 


same time outstanding debt would be re- 
duced by about $8,000,000 during the five- 
year period. The manager informed the 
council that Rochester’s debt is now lower 
than at any time in the last 30 years. No 
bonds have been issued since mid-1945, and 
the total debt has been reduced from 
$64,000,000 in 1937 to the present total of 
about $27,000,000. 

In San Francisco the city planning de- 
partment recently submitted to the mayor 
and board of supervisors a capital improve- 
ment program for 1950-51 through 1955- 
56. This is the second year the program has 
been prepared. Each department had sup- 
plied on standard forms the purpose of pro- 
posed projects, estimated savings or addi- 
tions to expenditures for operation and 
maintenance, annual revenue if any, and 
cost of studies, plans, land acquisition, and 
construction. An instruction book, A Manual 
for Preparing the Capital Improvement Program, 
1950-56, was published as a guide to the 
departments. The report to the mayor pre- 
sents a graphic, tabular, and expository 
summary of the program. It shows how de- 
preciation and population growth and ac- 
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cumulated deficiencies contributed to the 
need for new projects. 

Dayton and Richmond have recently 
distributed manuals of instruction to de- 
partment heads to guide them in preparing 
the 1950-51 capital budget, five-year im- 
provement program, and a project reserve. 
In Dayton the task of preparing the budget 
and program is assigned to the city plan 
board and in Richmond to the budget di- 
rector, but in both cities the city manager is 
responsible for coordinating the annual and 
capital budgets. 


Berkeley Adopts Effective Bicycle 
Control Methods 


ERKELEY, California, during the past 

10 years has reduced bicycle accidents 

by 40 per cent, reduced the number of bi- 
cycle thefts, and greatly increased the num- 
ber of stolen bicycles recovered by the po- 
lice—from 52 per cent to approximately 88 
per cent. The Berkeley program provides for 
the yearly inspection, registration, and li- 
censing of all bicycles in the city. Emphasis 


is placed on safety education and enforce- 
ment. Responsibility for the program is cen- 
tralized in the bicycle bureau, a unit of the 
police traffic division. A unique feature of 
the program is a bicycle traffic court, the 
personnel of which is selected from the senior 
and junior high schools and _ parochial 
schools of the city. 

The plan provides for the control of bi- 
cycle dealers by requiring persons who buy 
or sell bicycles to obtain a permit from the 
police chief and by making reports to the 
chief on sales and purchases of bicycles. In- 
formation on the organization of the Berke- 
ley bicycle bureau and traffic court and the 
administration of the system, together with 
administrative forms, have been brought to- 
gether by Police Chief John D. Holstrom in 
a report entitled A Program for the Control and 
Operation of Bicycles. Bicycle riders are sub- 
ject to all applicable regulations included in 
the state vehicle code, but in addition the 
Berkeley bicycle ordinance provides regula- 
tions covering such phases as riding on side- 
walks, parking of bicycles, and required 
equipment. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 














: Same A 

Im ~~ SS Se bs a 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 = 100 166.5 Feb. 166.9 169 167.5 170.9 

Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.01 3-16 2.02 247 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 2,190 Feb. 2,430 2,010 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘... .. In millions $112 Jan. $135 $123 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 191.7 Jan. 190.3 202.2 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,414 Feb. $1,500 $1,146 $1,146 $1,913 
State-Local............... ™ $248 <* $262 $187 $187 $388 
BN Ns aivdixceuiionwan = $88 = $98 $70 $70 $178 
ee eee a $1,078 “ $1,140 $889 $881 $1,371 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

4 Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


5 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 





Cities Annex Large Areas 


EMPHIS, Tennessee, recently annexed 19 
square miles and an estimated 25,000 
people along the entire east and south sides of the 
city. The city immediately began providing fire 
and police protection, bus service, and other mu- 
nicipal services, although residents of the area 
will not pay city taxes until 1951. The city now 
has 68 additional miles of roads to keep in repair 
and has a major sanitary and storm sewer con- 
struction program to complete. Memphis now 
has an area of 116 square miles, having grown 
from 52 square miles in 1947... . In Missouri the 
state supreme court has upheld the action of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in annexing nearly 20 square 
miles. The city had passed the annexation or- 
dinance in September 1948, and municipal serv- 
ices were extended to the new area on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. . . . Britton, Oklahoma, with a pop- 
ulation of 6,000 voted to dissolve its city govern- 
ment and become annexed to Oklahoma City. 
. .. Ottawa, Ontario, is three times as large in 
area as it was last year as a result of the annexa- 
tion on January 1 of two large suburban areas. 
Two small areas included within the city bound- 
aries as separate municipalities are Rockcliffe and 
Eastview, but it is expected that they will soon be 
annexed to the city. 


Adopts New Zoning Ordinance 


Norfolk, Virginia, has adopted a new zoning 
ordinance, replacing one adopted in 1926. The 
new ordinance specifically designates the uses of 
property according to well-defined zones, and 
increases the number of zones from 7 to 13 to al- 
low for finer shadings in districts and for newer 
areas. Rooming houses are prohibited in three 
residential districts, and billboards are not al- 
lowed in residential districts and in limited dis- 
tricts within five years. New buildings erected in 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


the downtown district and buildings that are 
changed 50 per cent or more must provide off- 
street loading facilities, and in multiple residence 
districts parking spaces must be provided when 
new buildings are erected. 


Sources of Local Revenue 

In Virginia a state commission recently sug- 
gested to the governor and legislature that all 
counties and municipalities be permitted to im- 
pose a utility consumers’ tax of 5 per cent, an ad- 
missions tax up to 10 per cent, a motor license tax, 
a hotel occupancy tax up to 5 per cent of the 
room rental, and business and occupational li- 
cense taxes. ... The supreme court of Oregon 
recently held valid the gross receipts business and 
occupational tax of the city of Portland. The 
court at the same time held that a 6 per cent con- 
stitutional tax limit applies only to property 
taxes....In Pennsylvania the state supreme 
court recently held invalid an attempt by the 
city of Philadelphia to extend its local income tax 
to corporate and investment income which would 
have yielded $5,000,000 a year additional in 
revenue. ...In Ohio the state supreme court 
has held the Dayton income tax invalid because 
it had not been approved by the people in a ref- 
erendum. ... Newport, Kentucky, has adopted 
an ordinance requiring all night club owners to 
pay an annual license fee of 2 per cent of the 
earnings or wages paid to their employees. The 
minimum license fee is set at $500 per year... . 
Wheeling, West Virginia, has levied minimum 
charges ranging from $1 to $25 a year for such 
privileges as vaults, covered street and side- 
walk openings, stairs leading up or down from the 
sidewalk levels, tunnels, and so on. 


Crime Shows Upward Trend 


The total volume of crime in the United 
States in 1949 was 4.5 per cent above the 1948 
figures. The rise in urban areas amounted to 4.2 
per cent while the rural figures were up 8.5 per 
cent. In urban areas burglaries rose 6.7 per cent, 
robbery 6.4 per cent, larcenies 4.6 per cent, ag- 
gravated assaults 2.1 per cent, rapes 0.3 per cent, 
while murders, negligent manslaughter, and auto 
thefts declined 7.6, 9.7, and 2.6 per cent respec- 
tively. The increase in crime was registered for 
cities of all sizes and in every section of the coun- 
try except in the Middle Atlantic and South At- 
lantic states. In cities over 25,000 population, 93 
per cent of the stolen automobiles were recovered 
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by the police in 1949. Recovery on other types of 
property was as follows: currency 15.6 per cent; 
jewelry 18.7 per cent; furs 13.3 per cent; clothing 
19.7 per cent; and miscellaneous property 32.3 
per cent. This summary information together 
with detailed information on the number of of- 
fenses known to the police for each city over 
25,000 population is contained in the FBI Uni- 
form Crime Reports, annual bulletin for 1949, dated 
January, 1950. 


More Cities Join Retirement Plans 


City employees became members of state- 
administered retirement plans in 28 cities over 
10,000 population during 1949, according to The 
1950 Municipal Year Book to be published in June. 
Kingsport was the first city in Tennessee to join 
the state plan for local employees. Other cities 
joining state plans include Raleigh and Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Clawson, Iron Mountain, 
and Ecorse, Michigan; and South Gate, Coro- 
nado, and Redondo Beach, California. By the 
end of 1949 a total of 446 cities over 10,000 were 
members of state-administered plans. Local re- 
tirement systems went into effect for the first time 
in 1949 in Galveston, Texas, for general employ- 
ees; Newport News, Virginia, for all employees; 
and in Coraopolis, Hanover, and Harrison, Penn- 
sylvania, for policemen. Almost 94 per cent of the 
1,072 cities over 10,000 have a retirement system, 
either a local or a state plan, covering some or all 
of their employees. Only 71 cities have no retire- 
ment plan of any kind for their employees. The 
1950 Municipal Year Book reports for each city over 
10,000 the employee groups covered by retire- 
ment plans and analyzes the salient features of 
state-administered plans in 33 states. 


Prepares Capital Budget 


In Providence, Rhode Island, department 
heads recently were requested by the mayor to 
submit capital budget estimates as a basis for a 
six-year capital budget to be sent to the city coun- 
cil with the annual operating budget for 1950-51. 
The city plan commission and finance depart- 
ment will examine departmental requests and the 
plan commission will decide which projects 
should be undertaken first, assigning each to a 
calendar year, and also whether the projects fit in 
with the goals of the city’s master plan. 


Surveys Police Department Operation 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the mayor and 
council recently received from Griffenhagen and 
Associates a survey report on the police depart- 
ment showing how the city can save $138,000 a 
year and at the same time improve the service. 


[ April 


It recommended that six units be set up—uni- 
form force, detective, traffic, public relations, 
communications, and records; that the five am- 
bulances be transferred to the fire department, 
releasing 35 patrolmen for other duties; that po- 
lice and fire pensioners be employed as school 
crossing guards; that one man instead of two men 
be used to man automobiles on day shifts; that 
telephone, signal box, and radio broadcasting 
facilities be centralized in one building; that city 
residence requirements be eliminated in recruit- 
ing; that higher fines be provided for habitual 
traffic violators; and that a disease and accident 
prevention program and an annual health ex- 
amination be inaugurated for members of the 
police department. These and other recommen- 
dations in the survey report are analyzed and 
answered by Police Chief John W. Polcyn in a 
separate 33-page report. 


Rates Priority of Paving Projects 


Toledo, Ohio, has developed a system for rat- 
ing the priority of street improvement projects. 
The city engineer’s office, for example, recently 
compiled a list of 42 major projects, chiefly re- 
paving or track removal projects. The condition 
of the existing pavement is rated by assigning 35 
points where the pavement is critical and should 
be replaced at once and by assigning 25 points if 
the pavement has approximately three years’ ad- 
ditional life. Ten points are given to a project 
where present peak period traffic volumes exceed 
existing lane capacity. With regard to volume of 
traffic, a rating of two points per 1,000 vehicles 
every 24 hours is given. Thus, one of the top 
priority repavement projects is given 35 points for 
the critical condition of the pavement, 10 points 
for lane rating, and 34 points for volume rating, 
the latter being based on 17,000 traffic volume in 
24 hours, making a total rating of 79 points. This 
rating plan, according to City Manager Arnold 
V. Finch, has given the city a somewhat scientific 
basis for determining the urgency of projects. 


CIO Union Reorganizes 


In Pontiac, Michigan, the city council re- 
cently rescinded its working agreement with the 
local chapter of the United Public Workers of 
America. The UPWA had been expelled on 
March 1 from the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations allegedly because of Communist domina- 
tion. Employees who were members of this un- 
ion in Pontiac set up a local chapter of the 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, CIO, and the city council adopted a 
resolution recognizing the new CIO unit and in- 
structing administrative officials to negotiate with 
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the new group whose officers and members are 
regular city employees. The ordinance also pro- 
vided that union dues deducted in March will be 
returned to each employee unless he authorizes a 
different disposition in writing The president of 
the UPWA local had not been a city employee. 


Work Stoppage Held a Strike 


In Yonkers, New York, the city manager re- 
cently decided that an eight-day work stoppage 
by more than 500 public works employees in 
March, 1949, was in effect a strike and not simply 
a protest against the suspension of 15 workers, as 
claimed by the employees. The manager’s deci- 
sion was based on testimony presented at eight 
hearings held during the past year. In a pub- 
lished statement the manager showed that the 
strike was an attempt to obtain a change in the 
conditions and compensation for Sunday em- 
ployment. The names of the petitioners and 
others concerned in the stoppage have been cer- 
tified to the civil service commission as violating 
the state Condon-Wadlin law which means that 
these employees will be deprived of wage increases 
for three years and civil service tenure for five 
years. 


Installs Street Name Signs 


Farmington, Connecticut, has recently in- 
stalled reflectorized wooden street name signs 
purchased from the Michigan Municipal League 
(205 South State Street, Ann Arbor). The signs 
were erected at 75 intersections at a cost of $12.50 
per intersection. Each sign is a four-way sign and 
the signs cost $5.90 per intersection. A ten-foot 
post of two-inch galvanized pipe cost $3.60, and 
labor for installation $3. These new signs replace 
concrete posts on which street names had been 
printed vertically. Town Manager Robert D. 
Heitsch reports that the new signs are consider- 
ably cheaper than the old type, are much more 
legible, and will be cheaper to maintain. These 
carved wood signs have been adopted as standard 
in over 70 Michigan municipalities alone, and 
have continually gained in popularity in other 
sections of the country. The Michigan Municipal 
League, the leading source of supply for this par- 
ticular type of sign, processes a custom-made sign 
free of charge for any municipality that indicates 
an interest in this type of street name sign. The 
League also supplies fitting assemblies for mount- 
ing the sign on a two-inch pipe post. 

The outstanding feature of these signs is their 
legibility, which results from the following fac- 
tors: (1) the white-on-black color combination; 
(2) the large size of letters (33 inches high with a 


three-fourths inch stroke); (3) the letters are sci- 
entifically spaced and embossed to provide wide 
angle visibility; (4) the sign’s length is adjusted to 
the length of the name rather than squeezing long 
names into a standard length sign; (5) the white 
letters are also reflectorized, upon request, to im- 
prove night-time visibility. The fitting assembly 
is made of aluminum alloy, thus making the en- 
tire sign completely resistant to corrosion. They 
also have a plain but attractive appearance and 
provide excellent service at low annual cost. 


Reclaiming Water, Rate Control 

In San Leandro, California, the city council 
has approved the use of reclaimed water for in- 
dustrial purposes and has directed City Manager 
Wesley McClure and his staff to work with the 
local chamber of commerce in making studies of 
methods of reclaiming the sewage effluent which 
currently flows into San Francisco Bay at the 
rate of 1.7 million gallons per day. Reclamation 
of a satisfactory limited supply of water from 
sewage may be economically feasible in Los 
Angeles County, according to a recent study. 
This reclaimed water can be used directly in agri- 
culture and industry and can be returned to the 
depleted underground basins. ...In Missouri 
the state public service commission has permitted 
a private water utility to increase its schedule of 
rates in any community which levies any type of 
special tax other than general property tax on the 
utility. The increase in rates can be sufficient to 
offset the total payments made by the utility to 
the particular city under such special utility li- 
cense or franchise taxes. The affected cities have 
appealed the case to the courts and are backing 
legislation to deprive the public service commis- 
sion of the right to make such an order. 


Some Recent Court Decisions 


In Florida the state supreme court has held in- 
valid a 10 per cent amusement tax levied by St. 
Petersburg, the court asserting that the tax was 
arbitrary, unreasonable, and confiscatory. In 
Missouri the state supreme court has held that 
cities have the right to hold the owner of a motor 
vehicle liable for the payment of a traffic ticket 
issued for violating parking regulations even 
though the traffic ticket is placed on the vehicle 
when the owner is not present. The state supreme 
court in Missouri also has held that a state law 
establishing a state mediation board and requir- 
ing it to intervene in certain labor disputes ap- 
plies to municipal employees as well as to em- 
ployees of private business. The case arose in a 
dispute between the city of Springfield and the 
employees of the city-owned bus transportation 
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utility. The United States Supreme Court in De- 
cember, in the case of Wilmette Park District v. 
Campbell, sustained the application of the federal 
admissions tax to paid admittances to a munici- 
pally operated bathing beach. The West Vir- 
ginia State Supreme Court has upheld the valid- 
ity of a 1947 act empowering cities to levy munici- 
pal gross sales taxes. Seattle has been held liable 
for damages in a case where a motorist received 
injuries and property damage allegedly due to a 
defective stop sign at a street intersection (Phinney 
v. City of Seattle, 208 Pac. (2d) 879, July 20, 1949), 
and East Moline, Illinois, was held liable for 
negligence in failing to keep traffic signals in 
proper repair or to operate them properly (John- 
son v. City of East Moline, 87 N.E. (2d), July 7, 
1949). 


No Radio Tax in Virginia 


In Virginia the General Assembly has passed 
a law prohibiting municipalities from levying li- 
cense taxes on radio and television stations. It is 
reported that virtually no mention was made of 
the bill in the press or on the radio prior to its 
passage. The bill had been introduced following 
the refusal of the United States Supreme Court 
early this year to review the Arkansas Supreme 
Court decision upholding a Little Rock ordinance 
licensing radio stations and their salesmen ($250 
for stations and $50 for salesmen). This action 
had put radio stations on notice that they were no 
longer immune from license taxation. The prin- 
cipal objection to the bill had come from the city 
of Martinsville and City Manager Kent Mathew- 
son, in appearing before the committee, pointed 
out that radio and television are not essentially a 
news industry but rather an entertainment busi- 
ness used to sell advertising, that the primary ob- 
jective of radio stations is to make money like any 
other business, and that under a gross receipts 
business tax, such as was levied in Martinsville, 
no tax is levied on free radio or television time. 


Trends in Assessing Property 


There is no longer any justification for using 
prewar price levels as a base for determining 
present day assessed values of property, according 
to the National Association of Assessing Officers. 
‘*All available evidence indicates that, except in 
the event of economic changes of catastrophic 
proportions, the nation’s economy will never re- 
turn to the prewar level,” an Association com- 
mittee reports. ‘‘Accordingly, that level is no 
longer of any use as a valuation standard and 
should be totally abandoned by assessing officers 
everywhere.” . . . Cities that have adopted spe- 
cial formulas for relieving corner lots from exces- 
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sive assessements for paving include Boston, Buf- 
falo, Denver, Flint, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. 
Louis, and Seattle, and details concerning the 
practice in these and other cities are contained in 
a new report just published by the American 
Municipal Association, entitled Apportionment of 
Paving Costs Against Corner Lots. 


News on the Finance Front 


Mill Valley, California, recently transferred to 
Marin County the function of assessing and tax 
collection at a total savings to the city of $11,000 
a year....Grand Junction, Colorado, has in- 
stalled a quarterly billing system for water, sewer, 
and other charges, all of which are posted on a 
post card. One-third of the billing is done each 
month and a machine prepares the bills, posts the 
ledger, and makes a carbon proof sheet in one 
operation. . . . Royal Oak, Michigan, early in 
March sold a $325,000 bond issue at an average 
interest rate of 2.8 per cent, the bonds maturing 
over a period of 21 years. The money will be used 
to acquire land for off-street parking, surfacing 
the sites, and installing meters. All of the income 
from the 500 street meters and 400 parking lot 
meters is pledged toward repayment of the bonds. 


More Parking Garages 


Denver is acquiring land for four surface park- 
ing lots and two parking garages which will cost 
$3,600,000. Fresno, California, has issued $1,- 
500,000 bonds to build a 600-car underground 
parking garage, and Pittsburgh is planning to 
build four parking garages to hold nearly 2,000 
cars at a cost of $4,500,000. . . . New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has adopted a plan proposed by the 
chamber of commerce for financing off-street 
parking lots. Two hundred merchants and prop- 
erty owners have participated in the purchase of 
$300,000 noninterest bearing bonds. The city at 
first had planned to finance the parking lots by 
special assessments but business men protested 
and offered the alternative plan. Receipts from 
the bond issue will be used by the local parking 
authority in acquiring land and developing ofl- 
street parking facilities which will be leased to 
private interests under terms agreeable to the 
merchants. ... The techniques for making a 
comprehensive parking survey of the downtown 
business district of any city are clearly indicated 
in the Parking Plan for the Central Area of Chicago 
(Chicago Association of Commerce, 1 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. $3). 


Car Safety Check Month 


Police departments of cities throughout the 
country are being requested by the National 
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Committee for Traffic Safety to participate in es- 
tablishing the month of May as the national “‘car 
safety check”’ month. Ridding city streets of po- 
tential death traps in the form of vehicles being 
driven in unsafe condition is the goal of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Operation Safety pro- 
gram of traffic safety education. ““Check Your 
Car. . . . Check Accidents” is the slogan that has 
been selected for this campaign in May. Accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council about 13 per 
cent of the fatal traffic accidents involve a car 
with some unsafe condition. Further information 
may be secured on request to the Committee, 
Room 960, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


More Recent Court Decisions 


Two court decisions recently upheld local 
provisions segregating Negroes from whites so 
long as equal treatment or facilities are provided. 
In one case, Carr v. Corning, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit held that the maintenance of separate 
schools was not forbidden by the constitution, 
and in Boyer v. Garrett, the United States District 
Court for Maryland held that a rule of the recrea- 
tion and park board of Baltimore requiring segre- 
gation was constitutional. . . . The Michigan Su- 
preme Court has held that the city of Detroit is 
entitled to charge suburban municipalities for the 
use of its sewage disposal system (City of Detroit v. 
City of Highland Park)... .In Rhode Island the 
state supreme court in a case concerning the de- 
velopment authority at Newport makes it impos- 
sible for cities in that state to build and lease off- 
street parking facilities to private operators. . . . 
When an invitation to bidders provides that the 
party asking for the bids reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids and to accept the lowest bid, 
failure to accept the low bid does not constitute a 
breach of contract (Anderson et al. v. Board, etc. of 
Public Works, 122 Mo. 619, 27 S.W. 610). 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include a bus 
franchise by New Rochelle, New York; authoriz- 
ing the city manager of Toledo to enter into 
agreements with nearby municipalities for dis- 
posal of garbage from such areas; providing $10 
per month additional pay for policemen assigned 
to motorcycle duty in Glendale, California; re- 
quiring sewer and water connections to be in- 
stalled in advance of street paving or resurfacing 
in Flint, Michigan; regulating the parking and 
use of trailers in Sioux City, Iowa; relating to 
vacations and sick leave for city employees in 
Denver; and regulating self-service laundry es- 
tablishments and clothes cleaning agencies in 
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Oakland, California. Evansville, Indiana, has 
brought its traffic ordinance into conformance 
with the model traffic ordinance. The city has 
established a traffic division in the police depart- 
ment, created the office of city traffic engineer, 
provided for the establishment of a traffic violation 
bureau under the city court, and created a traffic 
commission. 


Installs FM Police Radio 


Two Ohio cities have recently installed new 
FM two-way police radio equipment. Oakwood, 
a residential suburb of Dayton, prepared detailed 
specifications and instructions to bidders in con- 
nection with purchasing a police and fire FM 
communications system operating on the 152-162 
m.c. band. Bids were received from four con- 
cerns. In the other city, Sandusky, the main radio 
station, including a 150 foot mast, will be located 
about one-half mile from the police station. The 
police will have a remote control cabinet at the 
police station and the Erie County sheriff will 
have a remote control cabinet at the county jail. 
Both the city and county will use the same station 
for broadcasting and for the reception of signals. 
The county has agreed to pay the city one-half of 
the cost of the main station and also will pay one- 
half of the maintenance and operating cost of the 
station, the county’s share of the capital outlay 
for the main station to be paid as rent in monthly 
payments for 10 years. The radio equipment is 
being installed in four police patrol cars, one 
motorcycle, the fire chief’s car, and fire depart- 
ment rescue truck. 


Bid Prices on Pavement Construction 


The average bid prices for urban highway con- 
struction projects utilizing federal highway funds 
show that in 1949 the price per square yard for a 
two-inch gravel surface was 20 cents, and for a 
.43-inch bituminous surface treatment 27 cents, 
making a price of 47 cents per square yard, or 
$5,640 cost per mile (12,000 square yards per 
mile), according to the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. The national average cost for an 
eight-inch macadam base for city streets was 
$1.12 per square yard in 1949, and a bituminous 
intermediate surface on this base 99 cents addi- 
tional, making $2.11, or $25,320 per mile. The 
cost of a three-inch bituminous concrete surface 
was $1.50 per square yard, or $2.62 with the 
eight-inch macadam base, or a total of $31,440 
per mile. Portland cement concrete with an eight- 
inch base cost $4 per square yard, or $48,000 per 
mile. Prices for gravel and crushed stone bases 
and bituminous surfacing for 1949 exceeded 1940 
prices by 60 per cent and Portland cement con- 
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crete in 1949 was double the 1940 price, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


Standards for Industrial Zoning 


Improved standards and procedures of indus- 
trial zoning are to be developed by a new na- 
tional industrial zoning committee organized 
jointly by the American Association of Planning 
and Development Agencies, American Railway 
Development Association, Society of Industrial 
Realtors, American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and American Institute of Planners. The Com- 
mittee intends to develop basic ideas on industrial 
zoning which cities can apply to their particular 
needs. A statement of principles adopted early 
this year points out that industrial zoning is most 
effective when applied on a metropolitan basis, 
that more ground area for individual plants will 
be required due to the trend toward one-story or 
fewer story plant layout, the location of industrial 
buildings with adequate setbacks, and the provi- 
sion of off-street parking and loading areas; that 
there is need for a reclassification of industrial 
land uses based on modern manufacturing proc- 
esses and plant construction; that special consid- 
eration should be given to the layout of major 
highways and local streets serving industrial 
zones. 


News on Personnel Front 


Dearborn, Michigan, has lengthened the pro- 
bation period for new employees from 6 to 12 
months because some city officials, especially 
those in the police and fire departments, felt they 
could not adequately judge an employee’s per- 
formance in six months. After the first six months, 
however, the appointing authority may request 
termination of the probational period and grant- 
ing of permanent status....San Francisco 
scrapped the information secured in a recent sal- 
ary and wage survey because a superior court re- 
cently ordered the civil service commission to dis- 
close the identity of the private firms that had 
supplied the data. The only course left to the city 
was to base 1950 pay recommendations on infor- 
mation supplied by public jurisdictions in the 
state and on information submitted by employees 
and their representatives at a public hearing. . . . 


The city of San Diego last year installed a civil 
service system for Chula Vista and has just en- 
tered into an agreement with the city of El Cajon 
to provide the same service....In Seattle, 
Washington, the retirement system for municipal 
employees has been amended to provide for a 
death benefit plan under which survivors will get 
$1,000 with the cost borne jointly by the city and 
the employees. . . . The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has issued regulations governing 
longevity pay increases granted to employees who 
have completed 10 years of service in their pres- 
ent positions. 


No Tipping to Public Employees 


In Philadelphia the register of wills has for- 
bidden his employees to seek or accept tips of any 
kind for services rendered to citizens. This action 
was taken soon after the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of that city had issued a bulletin against 
the practice of tipping public employees. The 
Bureau had pointed out that it is difficult to draw 
the line except in case of an asked tip and a vol- 
untary one or between a direct tip given in ad- 
vance of a service—as in the case of issuance of a 
permit—and a tip given afterward as an ‘‘appre- 
ciation” for prompt action or for a job well done. 

Part of the responsibility for the tipping cus- 
tom rests with the citizen who seeks special favors, 
according to the Bureau which points out in its 
bulletin that these conclusions are hard to avoid: 
(1) The public employee is a public servant. 
(2) The tipping practice tends to lower still fur- 
ther the prestige of public employment. (3) The 
tipping custom adds “insult to injury” insofar as 
the average applicant for a permit or license is 
concerned. (4) Tipping inevitably penalizes the 
the citizen who fails to tip. (5) The shadow of 
compulsion is usually present where a tipping 
custom exists. (6) Tipping is a potential evil in 
connection with any monopoly. (7) The equal 
protection of the laws is a basic principle of 
American justice. The Bureau concluded that an 
outright prohibition, both by ordinance and by 
administrative action, in the offering of tips by 
citizens and the solicitation or acceptance of tips 
by public officials and employees seems the only 
way to curb the abuse. 
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ANNEXATION BY WASHINGTON MUNICIPALITIES. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Serv- 
ices, University of Washington, Seattle. 1949. 
14pp. 50 cents. 

CopIFICATION OF MunNiciIpAL ORDINANCES. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 93pp. $3. 

EVALUATION OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING AND IN- 
CENTIVE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sities. By Thomas H. Reed and Doris D. Reed. 
New York University Law Center, Washington 
Square East, New York City 3. 1950. 64pp. 

MunicipaL INDEX AND AtLas. American City 
Magazine, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1950. 835pp. 

LocaL SELF-GOVERNMENT: A PrRoposEeD Op- 
TIONAL CHARTER PLAN; SECOND REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON MuNICcIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
The Commission, State Capitol, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 1950. 76pp. 

Book OF THE STATES, 1950-51. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1950. 839pp. $7.50. 

*THeE Units or GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States; AN ENUMERATION AND ANALYsIs. By 
William Anderson. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 1949. 
50pp. $1. 

Community RELATIONS: GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE Community. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, One Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, 1949. 43pp. 

RecoRDS MANAGEMENT DisposITION OF NONCUR- 
RENT Recorps. United States Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. September 
15, 1949. 36pp. 

Recorps MANAGEMENT MICROPHOTOGRAPHY; 
INFORMATION ON THE PROcEsS, CRITERIA, Cost 
Factors, AND AUTHORIZATION PROCEDURES. 
United States Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. October 10, 1949. 41pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON STATE AND LOCAL 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES TO THE Gov- 
ERNOR AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The Gov- 
ernor, State Capitol, Richmond, Virginia. 
1949, 200pp. 

SALARY AND Wace Data; MICHIGAN CITIES OF 
More Tuan 10,000 Poputation. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 





The Pick of the Month 





Ann Arbor, Michigan. March, 1950. Un- 
paged. $1.25. 

Tue Law or MunicipAL CorPoRATIONS: VOL- 
umE 8. Third edition. By Eugene McQuillin. 
Callaghan and Company, 401 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. 1950. 663pp. 

PLANNING FOR HEALTH SERVICES; A GUIDE FOR 
STATES AND Communities. United States Public 
Health Service. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 69pp. 20 cents. 

A Gumwe To StuM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RE- 
DEVELOPMENT UNDER TITLE 1 OF THE HousING 
Act oF 1949. United States Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 
1950. 30pp. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION TO INVESTI- 
GATE AND STUDY THE CONDUCT AND OPERA- 
TION OF CEMETERIES. The Commission, State 
Legislature, Boston. 1950. 30pp. 

REPORT ON A SURVEY OF THE ORGANIZATION AND 
Business MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 
oF Pusiic Works, City OF PRoviDENCE. Gov- 
ernmental Research Bureau, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 1949. 50pp. 

Car Anatysis. (Survey of Use of City-Owned 
Automobiles.) City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Pontiac, Michigan. 1949. 11pp. 

SEWER SERVICE CHARGEs (sewer rentals). League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University of 
Minnesota Library Building, Minneapolis 14. 
1950. 27pp. 

Burtp1Inc Cope FOR CoLoRADO CITIES AND 
Towns. Engineering Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 1949. 71pp. 

TRANSFORMING PusLic Utitiry REGULATION; A 
DEFINITE ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM. By John 
Bauer. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York 16. 1950. 367pp. $5. 

WateR RaTEs AND RELATED INFORMATION OF 
Texas Cities AND Towns. League of Texas 
Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, Aus- 
tin. 1950. 48pp. $1.50. 

PARKING PLAN FOR THE CENTRAL AREA OF CHI- 
caco. Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2. 
1949. 84pp. $3. 

Tue Teen-AcE Driver. National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1950. 
3ipp. 15 cents. 

PARKING METERS IN THE UNITED States. Ve- 
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hicular Parking, Ltd., 1422 Maple Avenue, 
N.E., Canton 5, Ohio. 1950. 44pp. 

THE HANDBOOK OF INTERSTATE CRIME CONTROL. 
Revised edition. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
91pp. $2. 

REPORT ON PoLiceE PATROL OPERATION IN Mont- 
GOMERY CouNnTy, MARYLAND. By a Special 
Committee of County Safety Board, Court 
House, Rockville, Maryland. 1950. 49pp. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO BIDDERS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR FM Two-way Rapio System. City Man- 
ager, Oakwood, Ohio, 30 Park Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 1950. Unpaged. 

MANUAL OF PROPERTY ACCOUNTING AND Cost 
ACCOUNTING FOR THE WATER DEPARTMENT. 
Division of Cost Accounting, City Hall, Day- 
ton. February 14, 1950. 96pp. 

SELLING TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Bureau 


of National Affairs, 1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 1949. 348pp. $5. 

SUBDIVISION ORDINANCE. City Manager’s Office, 
City Hall, Pasadena. Ordinance No. 3602. 
January, 1950. 24pp. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING, SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF 
America. John Paul Taylor, 520 Pleasant 
Street, St. Joseph, Michigan. 1950. 189pp. $2. 

TAXATION OF PuBLICLY OwnepD REAL Estate. 
Federation of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 20pp. $1. 

THE WHOLESALE PropucE MarkET AT St. Louts, 
Missouri. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 155pp. 

Tue Financinc oF Highways By COUNTIES AND 
LocaL RurRAL GOVERNMENTS, 1931-1941. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 98pp. 45 cents. 





Get Your Copy Now 


entitled— 


Personnel Traffic 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 
municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and department heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Police Health and Welfare Finance 

Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 

Parks and Recreation Education Housing 

Office Practice Public Libraries Planning 


To rate your city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
(Yes equals proved practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Inspectional Services 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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